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Jwo new baskethd 
famous Hood Cushion Outsole feature 


The Hyscore and The Centre 


£ { KS 
Grips firmly \& Releases instantly 


Plays a fast, sure game 
























Modern Basketball has needed just these shoes. It is a game where 
speed and accuracy in footwork count large. Some shoes designed to 
grip firmly, release with just enough tardiness to slow down a fast 
game. Other shoes which release quickly do not provide quite the con- 
fidence in the grip. The specially constructed Hood outsole will stip 
firmly and release instantly,—the two requirements for super-footwor 
in basketball. The Hyscore is built and reinforced to stand up under 
a long, hard schedule. The Centre is lighter in construction, which to 
many is a point in its favor, and will stand up under the ordinary 
Hyscore schedule,’ The Centre is also a splendid all-around gym shoe. 


The Bayside--- 


Baysides are today and have been for years, the most popular, lew 
priced “shoe” for school calisthenics, light gymnasium and track work. 
A satisfactory shoe, giving splendid value. Baysides are also used 
extensively in women’s classes in schools and gymnasiums. Made in 
the oxford or high pattern, and in black, brown and white. 


HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 
Watertown, Massachusetts 
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TACKLING 


W. H. SPAULDING 


_ Football Coach 
University of Minnesota 


The University of Minnesota selected Mr. Spaulding as football coach of 
the Gopher teams from a large group of men who were available. He 
had proven himself a successful coach in his years at Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, and in other respects had shown that he was big enough to head the 


football interests in a great Conference Institution. 


His article on Tack- 


ling, which follows, shows his clear insight into the game.—Enpttor’s Nore. 


VERY coach has had, at some 
time in his career, the bitter- 
ness of seeing a team of his 

go down to defeat ignominiously. 
His men could not stop the oppos- 
ing backs and_ generally, under 
those circumstances, the tackling 
appeared to be so awkward that 
the bleacherites got to shouting 
their disgust. They inquired de- 
risively why some coaching prac- 
tice had not been given or if it 
were the idea of the coach that his 
men should seize their opponents’ 
neckties or simply tag them as they 
passed. Yet the beaten coach could 
recall hours he had devoted to tack- 
ling practice and admonition after 
admonition he had given to smash 
hard and tackle low. 
. The probability is that his team 
was simply outclassed; the oppos- 
ing backs were too clever. They had 
the margin of natural ability on his 
men and eluded their tackling by 
just that margin. 

It is not so simple a thing as the 
spectators think,—just to have the 
coach know the value of tackling 
practice and devote so many hours 
to the practice of it. Nor is it any 
lack of will on the part of the men. 
Usually they go through the prac- 
tice hard and tackle desperately in 
the game. They just don’t quite 
get their man—that’s all. 

What good tackling is and how 


it can be secured may perhaps, best 
be understood by analyzing it. 

Three main elements characterize 
it: the speed with which it is done; 
the range over which it is extended ; 
and the bull-dog tenacity with 
which it is executed. To appraise 
these elements, the coach must have 
his standards,must be able to visu- 
alize the extreme of efficiency in 
the way of tackling. Then he will 
not be content with an ordinary 
performance which is good enough 
against the average team but fails 
against the exceptional back whose 
elusive side step, deceptive speed or 
even sheer terrific drive at the mo- 
ment of being tackled, make the 
tackler appear iiieffective. 

Plainly enough, then, all tackling 
should be directed against this 
imaginary super-back. Every move 
made by a team candidate against 
the dummy or against other players, 
in live tackling practice or in scrim- 
mage, should be scrutinized to de- 
termine whether it would have been 
effective under the most difficult 
conditions. This would insure 
against mediocrity of performance. 

There are two general methods 
by which tackling is taught, by 
dummy and by tackling a team 
mate—live practice. There is a de- 
cided difference of opinion as to the 
relative value of these methods. 
Some coaches claim great results 
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from the dummy and others think 
little of it, preferring the more 
strenuous work against a moving 
target which, of course, seems to 
approximate game conditions. But 
whichever type is stressed there are 
certain fundamental points in the 
tackle which will apply to both, or 
any other type which is employed, 
—a low, hard run, the body carried 
well forward, the feet digging in, 
the steps short and fast, and at the 
moment of striking, a final power- 
ful leg drive which carries the tack- 
ler like a bullet into the runner. In 
whatever way tackling be practiced, 
these elements must be sought for 
and insisted upon. Every expert 
tackler has them and no good man 
can be stopped without them. 

At a runner coming directly to- 
ward the tackler, usually through a 
hole in the line, the plunging type 
of tackle or the head-on tackle 
should be used. The tackler should 
keep his feet and drive his shoulder 
into the legs of the runner just 
above the knees. To secure power 
and reach in the tackle it is well to 
visualize a target back of the run- 
ner. Timorous tacklers might 
shrink at the bruising contact this 
tremendous carry-through would 
seem to involve, but a coach can re- 
mind him that the man with the 
greater momentum gets the less 
shock. 

In open field practicing, I think 
the best way to start men, is to go 
after form first; pound a simple 
principle or two into the novice, as 
practically each new man may be 
termed a novice. This form may be 
shown against a team mate with 
nothing strenuous in the perform- 
ance.. 

Line up, say, a dozen men. Start 
a man with the ball slowly on a 
course parallel with this line and 
about two yards in front of it. The 
first man .on the line makes the 
tackle and the others watch. 

Insist upon the following points: 
the body is hurled in front of the 
legs of the runner, the breast turned 


squarely in, the arms fastening 
around the legs and pinning them to 
the breast. If done correctly, this 
pulls the runner down across the 
body of the tackler in this slow 
practice and, when greater drive is 
given as in a game, the tackler will 
usually turn his man completely 
over so that he himself ends on top. 
The chief faults found in begin- 
ners at this simple practice is that 
they will either thrust their shoul- 
ders into the thigh of the runner or 
go to him awkwardly sidewise. 
These faults may be easily cor- 
rected. And it is so simple to im- 
press the men, that if they make 
their lunge long enough to get 
across the body of the runner, it 
is not only a more secure form of 
tackle, but if the runner swerves 
out, they will still be able to get him 
with their arms, not possible if 
mere arm reach had been the first 
consideration. The runner goes to 
the end of the line and the tackler 
then runs with the ball. 


Having first mastered this fun- 
damental of getting the body across 
the path of the runner, the next 
thing to do is to teach the low, hard 
plunge, the short digging steps,, the 
final powerful leg drive and the ex- 
tension of range. This may be done 
at the dummy. 

Here the coach can yell with ad- 
vantage and secure a lot of drive, 
without which there is nothing in 
football. “Dig in,’ “Go hard,” 
“Low,” “Speed,” “Smash in,” are 
words that will conjure up supreme 
effort. Many men run with the 
body in a sort of right angle. This 
is a slow and ineffective form. The 
ideal form is to carry the body lean- 
ing forward at least as low as an 
angle of 45 degrees from the 
ground ; the digging feet thus keeps 
the man from falling. A coach 
should see this angle as a gauge of 
the power with which his man is 
running. 

Having secured this speed and 
driving power at the dummy, the 

(Concluded on page 48) 











HANDLING THE BALL FROM THE 
QUARTERBACK’S POSITION 


ROBERT FLETCHER 
Director of Athletics, Findlay, Ohio. 
“Bob” Fletcher for three years played quarterback on the football teams at 
the University of Illinois, and each year was rated among the best backs 


in the Conference. 
technique. 


He was a close student of the game and a master of 
Since graduation in 1921 he has been Football Coach and Di- 


rector of Athletics at Findlay, Ohio.—Enitor’s Note. 


HIS article hints at a few of the 

problems of playing quarter- 

back, but deals primarily with 
the method of passing the ball to 
any back prior to his planned run. 
Illustrations are offered to give the 
reader an example of how these 
passes are actually made. 

A quarterback should be a good 
offensive player and a good defens- 
ive player. Offensive play severely 
taxes his mental energies and calls 
for more rapid thought than de- 
fensive play. - His importance on 
offense is quickly seen. Before any 
offensive play results the quarter- 
back must think over the play, im- 
part it to the minds of his team- 
mates, and get them in an attitude 
to execute the play with precision 
and good effect. All players act 
offensively to the command of the 
quarterback as he directs his course 
of play, and we may rightfully 
liken his position to that of the gen- 
eral in the army. On defense the 
quarterback plays a much less im- 
. portant role in team play than on 
offense. Each player depends large- 
ly upon his native ability in play- 
ing his defensive position and cov- 
ers his territory in a manner most 
suitable to himself but at the same 
time most effective to the team play. 
Only in special instances does the 
quarterback direct the defensive 
formations of play, but he must at 
all times on defense make his pres- 
ence felt by keeping the spirits of 
the team high under adverse condi- 
tions. Of course on punts he again 
has a major part to play. Many 
games are won and lost on fumbled 
punts and a quarterback should 
never underestimate the importance 


of catching a punt, nor the disaster 
of fumbling and with it the possi- 
bility of giving the ball to the op- 
ponents at a dangerous position on 
the field. 

It is essential that the quarter- 
back handle the ball well and that 
he deliver it to the backs in a man- 
ner easily caught so that there is 
little danger of fumbles. A quar- 
terback should pass every ball as 
nearly alike on the same play as 
he can. On every end run the pass 
should be the same, on every tackle 
buck it should be identical, and on 
every center smash the ball should 
be placed into the stomach of the 
runner with equal force. We will 
examine the difference in making a 
pass for an end run, for a tackle 
buck, or center smash and see how 
easily it is done and why there is 
little excuse for frequently fum- 
bling such passes when weather 
conditions are favorable to foot- 
ball. 

On all of these passes the quar- 
terback takes the ball from the 
center in exactly the same way 
(Illustration 1 on the following 
page). The hands are held one 
above the other with the fingers 


outstretched and slightly apart. 
The thumbs are held out from 
the rest of the hand so the 


hand is in a position from which it 
is easy to grasp the ball and hold it 
firmly when it is passed from cen- 
ter. Both feet are placed firmly on 
the ground—about 18 inches apart 
—on a line parallel to the line of 
scrimmage, and the knees and body 
are bent enough to enable the quar- 
terback to nearly reach the ball with 
outstretched hands and arms. The 
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body and head point directly for- ment and plan their charge simul- 
ward in order not to betray the taneously with the passing of the 
planned course of the play. The ball. 




















Ilinstration No. 1 


hands are always held open until This position is varied in the case 
the ball is passed and it is impor- of wet weather when the ball be- 
tant not to open and close the fin- comes slippery and hard to handle. 
gers prior to the passing of the ball When the ball is slippery the quar- 
lest the opponents detect the move- __terback rests the arms on the thighs 











Illustration No. 2 














HANDLING THE BALL FROM THE QUARTERBACK POSITION ? 


so that a “pocket” is made with the 
hands, arms, and stomach to catch 
the ball from the center. The knees 
are bent more than in the other po- 
sition and the general attitude of 
the body is clumsy (Illustration 2). 
This method of handling the ball 
prevents a rapid start on end runs 
but is the safest in wet weather. 
In no other case is it advisable or 
desirable. 

As soon as the quarterback re- 
ceives the ball from center he must 
next deliver it to the runner quickly 
and accurately. The delivery must 
be made quickly so the back gets 





the bad pass, sufficiently to enable 
the opposing team to make an easy 
tackle on a play that should have 
been a gain. Many fumbles made 
on line bucks and tackle drives may 
be traced directly to carelessness on 
the part of the quarterback. No 
quarterback can overdo accurate 
passing ; every time a play is called, 
the pass must be the same for that 
particular play. If he becomes so 
used to his backs—and he should— 
that he knows where each likes to 
have the ball passed to him and at 
what speed he can best handle it, 
fumbling will be lessened and much 











Illustration No. 3 


a good start with the ball, and it 
must be accurate to prevent fum- 
bling. A delay of an instant on the 
part of the quarterback in passing 
the ball to the runner may cause a 
loss of ground on the play, or if 
not'a loss, impede the start of the 
runner to such an extent that the 
opening made for the play is closed 
before he gets to the line of scrim- 
mage. In like fashion an untimed 
pass, too swift, too slow, too high, 
or too low may cause the runner 
to fumble or throw him out of his 
stride or balance, in an effort to get 


ground will be gained directly as a 
result of this understanding of 
quarterback and teammates. 

A pass made to a runner carry- 
ing the ball off tackle is the easiest 
to make. The quarterback does not 
move from his position of receiv- 
ing the ball from center until the 
pass has been completed, but floats 
the ball almost parallel to the line 
of scrimmage to the back by a 
quick movement of the wrists and 
arms (Illustration 3). He turns 
his head toward the runner who is 


going to receive the ball and slight- 
(Concluded on page 42) 








TWO PLAYS FROM A PUNT 
FORMATION 


H. J. STEGEMAN 

Director of Athletics 

University of Georgia. 
After graduating from the University of Chicago where he played foot- 
ball, Mr. Stegeman coached one year at Beloit College, two years at Mon- 
mouth College, was in Army Y. M. C. A. work for a year and a half, and 


for the last three years has coached at the University of Georgia. 


The last 


two years his football teams were undefeated by Southern teams and lost 
but two games, one to Harvard 10 to 7, and one to Dartmouth 7 to o— 


Epitor’s Norte. 

Diacram I. 
ROM a regular punt formation 
all of the backfield men start to 
the right as if for a regular end 


F 


run. The backs, Nos. 10, 11, and 8, 
reverse (turning backwards) sharp- 
ly after they have taken three or 


left guard 3 and the play will go 
inside of him. The right guard 5 
leads the man with the ball either 
around or inside of the defensive 
end, and goes on toward the defen- 
sive halfback. 
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four steps to the right. No. g 
hands the ball to No. 10 at the 
spot marked by the dots as they 
pass each other. No. 8 turns back 
toward the line of scrimmage and 
drives the defensive right tackle 13 
toward the line, away from the 
path of the ball. No. 11 drives the 
defensive right end out or in, aided 
by the left guard, 5. If the right 
end on defense follows the play too 
fast he can be driven in, and the 
runner will then circle him. If the 
right end on defense is playing his 
position properly, ie. coming 
across the line of scrimmage and 
following the play laterally, he can 
be driven out by No. 11 and the 


8 


This play will work especially 
well against many high school ends 
and tackles, the majority of whom 
follow a play going toward the 
other end too eagerly and reckless- 
ly, hoping to catch the runner from 
behind. If they are following the 
start of the play diagonally they 
can usually be driven in with ease. 
The two guards running in the in- 
terference should not leave their 
positions on the snap of the ball, 
but should remain stationary until 
the backs have made their reverse. 
They can be made to hold by count- 
ing “1I-2-3-go!” and then they 
leave their positions on the word 


“go.” The left tackle 2 allows the 





Two Pays From A PUNT FORMATION 9 


defensive guard to charge forward 
and then drives him to the right, 
into the space vacated by the left 
guard. The center drives the op- 
posing center to the right, and the 
right tackle 6 drives the opposing 
guard 16 to the right. The right 
end 7 crosses over toward the de- 
fensive fullback. The play requires 
some practice in timing, to make 
the guards leave and join the inter- 
ference at the right moment. The 
defensive left end and tackle may 
be ignored. 


mage, but stops, turns, and hands 
the ball to No. 10, who crosses be- 
hind him. No. 10 starts his buck 
as soon as he can pass behind No. 
8 without slowing up. If the de- 
fensive right guard is pulled over 
on the fake of No. 11 then the of- 
fensive left tackle 7 can run him 
away from the play alone. The of- 
fensive left guard 3 and the cen- 
ter run the opposing center to the 
right. The offensive right guard 5 
and right tackle 6 run the defensive 
left guard away from the play. The 





Diag. 4 














DIAGRAM II. 

The ball comes to number 8. The 
back 11 drives across in front of 
number 8 as if to take the ball, but 
continues and drives the defensive 
tackle out. No. 8 fakes the ball to 
No. 11 then starts to his right as 
if for a run along the line of scrim- 


offensive right end 7 cuts in sharply 
in front of the defensive left tackle, 
blocking him momentarily. The 
back, No. 9, runs to the right as if 
for a lateral pass. The success of 
this play depends upon the fake 
of back No. 11 in drawing the de- 
fensive right guard out of position. 





©. In making a place kick, is it 
allowable for the man who holds 
the ball to place it upon a tee made 
of earth? 


Yes. Rule VI, Section 1, pro- 
vides that “It is allowable to 
scrape up the earth, but no artifi- 
cial tees shall be permitted.” 


©. When a left guard comes 
out of the line to run interference 
for a run around right end with 
which foot should be step back 
first? 


He should step back with the 
foot which is on the side of the 
play (that is, the right foot). 








A NEW IDEA OF ATTACK 


BY 
JOHN F. MAULBETSCH 


Mr. Maulbetsch played halfback on the University of Michigan teams in 
1914, 1915, and 1916, where he was called by sports writers “The Human 
Bullet.’ He was named by Walter Camp as a member of the All American 
team in 1914, and was All Western Halfback in 1914, 1915, and 1916. From 
1917 to 1921 he coached at Phillip’s University and in 1921 and 1922 at Okla- 


homa A. & M.—Epttor’s Note. 


ENERALLY the most suc- 
G cessful plays in Football are 

those due to the play being 
directed at the weak spots in the 
opponent’s defense. The defense 
might naturally be weak, due to the 
opponent’s particular method of 
lining up to overcome the offensive 
attack, or it might be weakened by 
the concentrating of as much 
strength as possible by the offense 
at the intended point of attack. The 
latter is found to be true in the 
majority of cases with our present 
style of play. 

In concentrating the above men- 
tioned strength, the most essential 
thing is to have the entire striking 
force at the intended point of at- 
tack, within a fraction of a second 
after the play has been started, so 
as to overpower the defense at this 
point as much as possible. 

Nearly all coaches of the present 
day, at least the most successful 
ones, have been teaching their line- 
men to get the jump on their op- 
ponents; that is, to get across the 
neutral zone before the men oppo- 
site them do. In this way they will 
always be fighting in the oppo- 
nent’s territory and thus giving 
their backfield men a much better 
opportunity of gaining ground. 
This also shows at once that the 
defensive line must resort to the 
same style, by charging at the 
earliest possible instant to try to 
fight in the offensive territory or 
at least above the neutral zone. 

Now since the defensive men 
may use their hands in a_ scrim- 
mage, they naturally have a great 


advantage over their offensive op- 
ponents, as they can generally push 
the men they are playing against to 
one side or the other, causing a 
break in the wall of the offensive 
line, and throwing the runner for 
a loss. That is usually what will 
happen when both lines are on a 
par, and more so if the defensive 
line is the better. 

So with the above points in mind, 
my coach of a few years back, de- 
signed a number of plays that were 
entirely new to football and which 
we later played against the best 
teams in the East with great suc- 
The idea of these formations 
was to give the offensive team the 
advantage over their rivals. I shall 
attempt to show a few of the origi- 
nal formations and later an entirely 
different style of attack. 

In the first formation, the entire 
line is shifted to one side of the 
center, 4, and then three men, 9, 
10 and 11, from the backfield, are 
placed on the line of scrimmage; 
9 acts as the end next to the center, 
while the other two backfield men, 
10 and 11, occupy the positions at 
the other extreme. This makes the 
so-called TEN-MAN LINE. The 
remaining back, 8, takes a position 
about ten yards back of the strong 
side. This might seem strange at 
first sight, but the idea was to have 
ten men on the offensive line to 
seven on the defensive. It will 
compel the defensive linemen to 
widen their spaces between one 
another, thus greatly weakening 
their line and this allows the lone 
back to penetrate for deep gains. 


cess. 


A New IbEA oF ATTACK II 


The defensive backs are continually 
kept back, fearing a forward pass, 
should they approach too near the 
scrimmage line. This lone back 
was instructed never to head 
straight into any spot of the line, 


having ten men there are only nine. 
One of the backs, 8, is now played 
about a yard behind the center to 
act as a quarterback, but still far 
enough back to allow a clear pass- 
ing of the ball from the center to 
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but to start in one direction and to 
use the CUT BACK as soon as he 
saw the defense had started to head 
him off. In this way the defensive 
linemen would often make a hole 
for the lone back themselves. 


the back, 11. The idea is to have a 
man behind who can be called upon 
for a quick plunge through the cen- 
ter of the line, should there be a 
noticeable weakness there. It is 
apparent that most any kind of a 
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The second play is somewhat 
similar to the first, in that extra 
men are on the line, but in place of 


play might be played from these 
formations. All of the above data 
(Continued on page 30) 








FLOOR PLAYS 


FRANK J. WINTERS 
Mr. Winters has prepared a series of floor plays in basketball for the 


readers of the Athletic Journal. 
be in the November issue. 


The first installment follows, the next will 
Mr. Winters for the last two years has coached 
the University of Illinois basketball team with marked success. 


He is now 


Director of Physical Education at Oak Park High School.—Enrror’s Note. 


These diagrams show methods of 
advancing the ball across the court 
for the purpose of perfecting fun- 
damentals. In all these methods 
the men start from a certain posi- 
tion just outside the end line or in 
the center of the floor and all do 
practically the same thing. By 
having the men change lines after 
each trip across they get the full 
benefit of each play. 


























from either side ahead of the man 
with the ball about six to eight feet 
distant—then the ball is passed to 
the man coming from the opposite 
side. 2 passes to 3 as he crosses 
in front, then 3 passes to I. As 
soon as 2 passes the ball he circles 
out on the side 3 came from and ad- 
vances so as to receive the ball 
again from 1. Each of the side 
men, 3 and 1, advance across the 
center to receive the ball and then 
pass to the man coming from the 
opposite side, each then continues 
in the same direction or towards 



































(I) This is the simplest and 
fastest method of crossing the floor. 
The ball starts from the center man 
2, and is passed to the man crossing 
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the opposite side from which he 
came. 

(Il) Same as Diagram 1 ex- 
cept that the mei run in straight 
lines and angles instead of curves. 
In starting, the center man who 
first passes the ball always goes to 
the side from which the man comes, 
who first receives the ball. After 
that as the ball is passed the passer 
goes straight towards the side line 
then turns at a sharp angle and ad- 
vances to meet the ball at the center 
of the floor. The ball should travel 
in a straight line down the floor. 
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(III) Same as Diagram 2 except 


that five men are advancing in 
place of three. 3 would pass to 2, 


who would be the next one in line 
at the end of the floor, 2 passes to 
4, 4 passes to I etc. 
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(IV) In all these plays the man 
who advances to receive the ball 
advances ahead or in advance of 
the who has the ball. The 
passer always travels in back of the 
man to whom he passes. In this 
play 2 passes to 3, then 3 reverses 
and passes the ball back to 2, 3 then 
goes behind 2 towards the side line, 


man 


2 advances a step or dribbles once 
and passes to I, who approaches 
from the opposite side. 2, after 
passing to I, goes in back of 1 who 
reverses and passes the ball to 2, 
I then goes behind 2 towards the 


side line. 
(To be continued in Nov. issue) 
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A CHALLENGE 


The Athletic Coaches of America have an opportunity to contest 
anti-patriotic tendencies and to teach loyalty and respect for the institu- 
tions which have made this country great. 

When the call to arms was made in 1917, the school and college 
coaches and athletes responded nobly. This was to be expected and was 
as it should be, for athletics develop not enly a fighting spirit, but like- 
wise a sense of loyalty and patriotism. 

There is an insistent call today for the coaches who have such a 
tremendous influence on the several millions of young Americans to use 
that influence in the right way. The United States of America is a 
pretty good country after all and those who would “scatter it to bits and 
make it over according to their heart’s desire” are enemies of the com- 
mon good. 

Athletics teach a man to lose without whining and to come back and 
fight and to keep on fighting. A prominent football player some twenty 
years ago, who had made a small fortune, lost it all the last two years 
when business conditions were unfavorable, but in his language, “today 
he is down, but not out.” The point of the paragraph is this—that when 
a true sportsman loses or fails to succeed, he doesn‘t blame society or 
the government and turn bolshevist, but he takes off his coat and fights 
a little bit harder to win. 

This is our country, yours and mine, and it was not made great 
through syndicalism, or communism, or I. W. W.-ism, and if every coach 
and every boy on the school and college playing fields of America will 
consider it his duty to combat the foreign propaganda, which is as dan- 
gerous as it is insidious, they will be serving just as much as they served 
during the Great War. 





BETTING 


One of the points of difference between amateur and professional 
athletics is that in the former the game is played for sport and for the 
training values, which make amateur contests very much worth while. 
In professional athletics, the commercial feature looms large. Betting 
on school and college games introduces a professional side which imperils 
our amateur athletics. For this reason, if for no other, every coach not 
only should place his stamp of disapproval on betting, but should conduct 
educational campaigns designed to show the students and alumni that if 
we are to keep our games on their present high plane, we must discon- 
tinue gambling on the results. 

If we can convince the friends of college athletics that betting on the 
team is a mark of disloyalty to the team rather than of loyalty, a great 
good will have been accomplished. 

The Directors of the Western Conference have resolved to wage war 
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on betting on the football games this fall. Their example may well be 
followed by every Director who is interested in the future of school and 
college athletics. 





ATHLETIC STANDARDS 


Intercollegiate athletics, and this includes interscholastic athletics, 
have always been on the defensive. Conditions are better now in this 
respect than ever before, but the fact remains that generally speaking, the 
public, faculties and the press have entertained the notion that the ethical 
standards of competitive athletics are below par. 

It is interesting to analyze this situation in order to better under- 
stand why our athletics are so frequently assailed. In the first place, 
we have not lived down the reputation that certain coaches of an earlier 
day gave to the game. The coaching fraternity of the present is for the 
most part made up of men of character whose ideals will compare favor- 
ably with the ideals of men in other professions and in business. It will 
take some time, however, to correct the impression which now prevails. 

In the second place, when an athlete is disqualified for some infrac- 
tion of a rule, a great deal of publicity is given the fact. Coaches, under 
the stress of competition, frequently make charges against rival schools, 
and the result is counter charges and a lot of publicity which is detri- 
mental to the sport. Public attention is thus called more often to the bad 
side of athletics than to the good side. Further, whenever a coach, for 
the purpose of providing an alibi for possible defeats, emphasizes the 
number of men on his squad who are injured or ineligible, he causes 
this side of the game to be advertised out of all proportion to the benefits 
to be derived from the contest. 

All of this is a bad thing for the profession in that it makes it harder 
for the men who are committed to the idea of doing a real constructive 
work to carry out their purposes, and it frequently results in men who 
value their self respect quitting the game for other fields of endeavor. 

We need to face these matters and to correct them. Nothing can be 
gained if the coaches desert the field and, like the men of the monastic 
period, leave affairs in other hands. The athletic coaches must, of their 
own accord, correct any evils which may exist in their own institutions. 
If a rival coach employs disreputable methods, he should be cut off the 
schedules of the schools that observe the rules and that follow the best 
ideas of sportsmanship. 

Then, too, every coach should on all occasions, educate those with 
whom he comes in contact regarding the purposes and values of competi- 
tive athletics. If the men who are in charge of athletics in the schools 
and colleges will really sell the idea that our athletics are not a necessary 
evil, but rather that they contribute to national efficiency and elevate 
standards of living in the Nation, and if they will reduce the evils to the 
lowest possible minimum, then the athletic coaching profession will be 
held in higher regard by those who now scoff at competitive athletics. 





THE JOURNAL’S CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


The attention of our subscribers is called to the Journal’s new location. For the 
present the magazine will be printed in Champaign, but will be edited in Chicago and 
all communications should henceforth be addressed to Athletic Journal, 7017 Greenview 
Avenue, Chicago. Illinois. 








THE BLOCK AND PUNCH 


SPIKE WEBB 


In the September number of the Journal Mr. Webb's article on the “One- 
Two Punch” appeared. This article is the second of a series which he has 
written for this magazine. The third will be printed in the November issue. 


Epitor’s Note. 
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the men who 
take up the ring 
game as a means 
of livelihood ap- 
| preciate the value 
| of applying psy- 
chology to the 
game. Yet men- 
tal concentration plays a_ tremen- 
dous role within the hempen square. 
Review the careers of those who 





proportion of 


climbed the heights to titular hon- 
ors and you will find at the top, 
almost invariably, men possessed 
not only of sound physical require- 
ments, but also men who know dis- 
tance, with geometrical precision, 
who time their punches and deliver 
them from every conceivable angle 
with unerring accuracy; men who 
are constantly devising new scien- 
tific and fantastic additions to the 
ever-progressing glove sport. They 
try their new ideas in the acid-test 























Spike Webb and Charles Wa&goner demonstrating the Block and Punch 
Illustration 1 shows right hand blockin3. 


THE BLock AND PUNCH 


of a ring contest, developing them 
or discarding them as they stand 
or fail to stand the test. Boxing 


is a science—a REAL science. 

To the writer it is surprising that 
many boxers hope to reach the pin- 
nacle of their profession without a 
thought for the fundamental re- 
quirements which close study of the 
game would make them realize. We 
all know boxers these days who do 
not slip a punch. We all know 
boxers, good ones, too, who have 
never slipped a punch, because they 
did not know how. True, they get 
by without studying this one small 
ring accomplishment. Would they 
not go farther if many of the blows 
that land on the chin, EVERY 
ONE TAKING ITS TOLL IN 
THE FINAL ANALYSIS, had 


been harmlessly spent in mid-air? 


A boxer using his brain, fortified 
with the necessary psychological 
accomplishments, will, in nine out 
of ten cases, win over a boxer who 
is well equipped with boxing talent 
and physical advantages, but who 
lacks the mental qualities to de- 
velop these advantages or bring 
them into play at the proper mo- 
ment. 


Boxing is much the same in 
every walk of life. Boxing in a 
professional ring need not be dif- 
‘ferent from boxing on the fore- 
castle of a battleship. Neither 
should it differ fundamentally from 
college boxing. Anyone who has 
seen Yale University or Penn State 
College boxers in action will sub- 
scribe to the opinion that these lads 
surely upset the popular fallacy 
that college ringmen are “looking 
glass” boxers. Take Midshipman 
William O’Regan, our international 
inter - collegiate lightheavyweight 
champion, for instance. Many a 
civilian manager of professionals 
would be glad to pilot this young 
fellow to fistic honors after seeing 
him in action. This Midshipman 
can box in any company. He likes 
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What Makes a 
Basket Bail 
Lively 


The liveliness of a basket 
ball depends upon the 
AMOUNT OF AIR COM- 
PRESSED WITHIN THE 
CASING. 

A basket ball casing par- 
tially filled with air would 
be a lifeless thing. 

A basket ball casing that 
stretches and bulges under 
air pressure loses life in 
proportion to its bulging. 
THE WILSON OFFICIAL 
INTERCOLLEGIATE J 4 
BASKET BALL is_ the 
liveliest basket ball manu- 
factured, 

BECAUSE— 

Its Exclusive Patent Lin- 

ing prevents any stretch- 

ing or bulging. 

It holds more air under 

a greater pressure than 

any other basket ball. 
An unlined ball stretches 
and cannot retain its life. 
The WILSON OFFICIAL 
BALL has the very maxi- 
mum of resiliency and re- 
tains its life after pro- 
longed use, because the 
Patent Lining prevents 
stretching. That’s why it 
is used in the most im- 
portant tournaments. 
Send for catalog. 
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to box, and looks like a boxer from 
the moment he puts his gloves up. 
O’Regan, like other college boxers, 
has studied boxing as a real sci- 
ence. Hence his success and un- 
questioned class and ability. 
O’Regan is a brilliant example of 
the student of boxing. How I wish 
that every college student could see 
him stepping about the rosin cov- 
ered deck. He has met and con- 
quered with ridiculous ease the 
finest college boxers in the world. 
He displays keen ring strategy in 
action and has studied the art of 
“following” his advantages. His 
punches travel but a short distance, 
but are hefty, because he has 


studied the art of punching. The 
wallop that defeated McMahon, the 
crack Canadian of Toronto Univer- 
sity, traveled but a fraction of a 
foot. O’Regan also illustrates that 
a fighting man is always the last 
man to fight outside of the ring. His 
class at the United States Naval 
Academy idolizes him and made 
him class president. Calm, good- 
natured, cool and easy-going! How 
many of these fine qualities of man- 
liness can a real study of the ring 
and its work bring out? Men like 
O’Regan are the last ones you ex- 
pect to see in a fight, but, on the 
other hand, they would be mean 
ones with whom to pick a fight. 























Spike Webb and Charles Waggoner demonstrating the Block and Punch 
Illustration 2 shows the right hand punchin2. 
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Where there’s a will there’s a 
way. Weak hitters, by studying 
their weak hitting, have time and 
again been developed into knock- 
out punchers. Rough sluggers, by 
studying the game have acquired 
boxing polish. The determination 
to conquer not only one’s opponent 
but one’s own shortcomings, is the 
big element that makes for success 
in boxing as well as in the battle 
of life, and boxing TRAINS its 
devotees to emerge victorious from 
the battle of life by teaching them 
the essentials of a winning battle in 
any line. 

Having ‘written of the necessity 
of punching with both the left and 
right hand, I will point out the im- 
portance of being able to block and 
punch with the hand, using but a 
fraction of a second in delivering 
the blow. An average boxer holds 
the same old guard, regardless of 
the opponent in front of him. This 
is an error that should be taken ad- 
vantage of, for the boxer who 
works within such brackets shows 
a woeful lack of good sense. A 
smart boxer will quickly adapt him- 
self to any situation presented, and 
thus avoid being tricked by any 
equally smart opponent. 

As will be seen in the foregoing 
.ing illustrations, blocking and 
punching with the same hand is 
highly defensive against left hand 
hooks, and is in no way lacking in 
offensive qualities. This block and 
punch maneuvre is carried out 
against the boxer who uses wide 
left hand hooks, and is executed by 
blocking the hook with the right 
forearm and then allowing the right 
hand to follow through to the op- 
ponent’s jaw—the force of which 
comes from the propulsion of the 
body. 

Care must be taken to guard 
against the opponent’s right hand 
punches, while your own right hand 
is going over, as this special piece 





of ring-craft gives an excellent op- 
portunity for a recounter. 
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Hundreds of school and college athletic associations are 
now using our tapes and would not be without them 


The tape soon pays lor itsell, as the sell-holding end 
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Clothing, for Fall 1922 embodies 
the latest ideas of leadin3, Univer- 
sity Coaches and Athletic Directors. 
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and Basketball pants the most pop- 
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RUN FROM A KICK FORMATION 


BY 


M. J. DONAHUE 


Mr. Donahue is Athletic Director and Football Coach at Alabama Poly- 
The Auburn teams have an enviable 
reputation and Mr. Donahue’s run from a punt formation ts basically sound. 


technic Institute, Auburn, Alabama. 
—EpitTor’s Norte. 


NE of the best all-around plays 
in football is the end run from 
a kick or semi-kick formation. 
This formation is used by every 
team in the country and a number 
of strong plays should start from it. 
The strength of the formation de- 
pends on the fact that it is possible 
to run, pass, kick, or punch the line 
from it and the defense, conse- 
quently, is always kept wondering 
where the attack will be made. 
Some teams use this formation al- 
most entirely. 
The following diagram shows a 
run around the right end. The ball 


and then cuts across after the sec- 
ondary defense, watching especially 
for the half on defense. The left 
end, 1, bumps 13 and blocks the 
secondary, probably the safety man. 
The ability of the individual men 
may make it necessary for the 
coach to make some different ad- 
justments. 

The success of this play depends 
a great deal on the man who carries 
the ball. If he tries to make a 
sweeping end run, he will usually 
be thrown without a gain by a good 
defensive half who will cover the 
outside as soon as he sees the play 
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is passed direct to g. 11 and 7 
block 17, who must be stopped if 
the play is to be successful. 8 and 
10 take the opposing left end 18. 
The left guard 3 comes out behind 
his own line and acts as a loose 
interferer. He watches especially 
for the defensive fullback. The left 
tackle, 2, bumps his opponent, 14, 
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develop. If he cuts inside the de- 
fensive end, however, and _ then 
turns out, and, if he is fast, he has 
a good chance of getting behind the 
defensive half for a long run. Very 
good backs often reverse the field 
after cutting in and thus make long 
gains. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
Q. In case of a wet field, may 
the ball be wiped off after each Bennett No. 5 
play? 
The rules provide that in case of 
a wet field the ball may be changed 
for a new one at the end of the 
second period at the discretion of 
the Referee. If the two coaches 
agree, a Referee would be justified 
in permitting the centers to wipe 
the ball, provided it did not unnec- 
essarily prolong the game. SUPPORTER 


Q. May a player who has been 











taken from the game in the first Made especially of full 

half return again in that half? elastic web of our 
Rule 3, Section 2, provides that special weave. 

a player who has been withdrawn 

from 8 gp — agrees gor Mr. C. F. Bennett was 

may return at any time during the 

second half. This is interpreted to ay a of rs All 

mean that he may not return at any astic Jockey Strap. 

time during the first half. Insist on Bennett No. 5 
Q. In Rule 4, Section 2, Para- and you will have ‘‘the 


graph 2, what is meant by “during Best Supporter’’ 
an intermission” ? 


An intermission’ is a period be- 
tween quarters. 

















Q. In Rule 4, Section 4, where + 
a fair catch has been made after “ce 
time has expired, if the attempt is Whatever the Sport 
made and it is a failure and the de- We Make the Shoe 


fending player catches the ball, may 
he run for a touchdown? 

Yes. Rule 6, Section E, pro- 
vides that the ball shall be blown 
dead when on the try for down 
“after touchdown whether the at- 





tempt to score has been successful Our Line of Shoes includes 
or not, but there is no provision in the following: 
the rules which prevents’ the Baseball Shoes Cross-Country Shoes 
player completing the play as de- Tennis Shoes Marathon Shoes 
scribed in the question. Golf Shoes Jumping, Shoes 
~ : Bowlin} Shoes Road Running Shoes 
Q. Should the quarter-back on Basket Ball Indoor Runnin3, 
defense knock long forward passes Shoes Shoes 
to the ground or attempt to catch pane ee rs a 
? ootba oes ymnasium oes 
them . Boxin’ Shoes Sheepskin Moccasins 
It is almost always better to Skating, Shoes Sheepskin Socks 
knock the pass down. If the man Outing Shoes Sheepskin Boots 
on defense catches the ball, the Camping Shoes Sheeplined Boots 
chances are that the ends on of- Ask Your Dealer for 


fense will tackle him well down “Athletic” Brand 


the field and thus the passer’s side The Athletic Shoe Co. 


will have gained the distance of the 916-934 N. Marshfield Ave. CHICAGO 
pass. 

















PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


DR. P. E BELTING 


Dr. Belting is peculiarly qualified to write an exposition on Physical 2 Edu- 
cation as he was a member of the football teams at the Mattoon High 
School, the Illinois State Normal School, and the University of Illinois. 
Further, he has coached at the University of Illinois, in a number of High 


Schools, and has assisted in games at the Horace Mann School. 
both his Master’s and Doctor’s degrees from Teachers’ College, 
and at present has charge of the courses in secondary educa- 


University, 


He has 
Columbia 


tion at the University of Illinois—Eprtor’s Norte. 


HYSICAL education has been 

exalted and cherished, tolerat- 

ed but not encouraged, neg- 
lected and disregarded, denounced 
and condemned according to a na- 
tion’s ideals of human excellence at 
the time. From the days of Greece to 
the present time four characteristic 
attitudes towards the culture of the 
body have found expression in so- 
cial life, namely: the aesthetic, the 
ascetic, military and modern scien- 
tific. The educational question up- 
permost in the minds of the Greeks 
was, how can strong, wise and good 
men be produced. Harmonious de- 
velopment of the abilities and ca- 
pacities within was conditioned on 
harmonious development of the 
physical body. The Greek ideal of 
a strong mind in a strong body de- 
plored a strong body and a weak 
mind or a strong mind in a weak 
body. Gymnastics was the vehicle 
for everything that related to physi- 
cal education. Such a culture had 
for its purposes in addition to the 
general aim, or as subordinate parts 


of that aim, the generation of 
health, strength, adroitness,  self- 
possession, dignity, temperance, 


“control of passions and emotion by 
reason.” The chief exercises con- 
sisted of running, jumping, throw- 
ing the discus and javelin, wrest- 
ling, swimming and hunting. Run- 
ning was a simple and natural form 
of exercise and probably the oldest, 
the races being distinguished by dis- 
tances about the same as the hun- 
dred and two hundred twenty-yard 
dashes, the quarter mile, the half 
mile, and the three-mile runs. 
Jumping was composed of what is 
now termed the running high jump, 
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the running broad jump, the stand- 
ing broad jump and the pole vault. 
The world is familiar with Grecian 
discus throwing chiefly through 
copies of the discobolus of Myron 
which have been extensively en- 
graved and photographed and the 
discobolus of Alcemenes. The lat- 
ter shows the youth in the act of 
balancing the discus in the left hand 
ready to take the position for de- 
livery. The former represents the 
discus thrower in the act of throw- 
ing. The javelin was a short dag- 
ger attached to a handle or pole in 
the shape of a lance and was bal- 
anced in the right hand at about 
the height of the ear before being 
thrown. The winner was the one 
who could hit the mark from the 
greatest distance. Wrestling was 
the most complicated exercise to 
which all the others in the pentha- 
lon were preparatory but could not 
be practiced by the youth himself. 
The wrestlers had their bodies rub- 
bed with oil and covered with fine 
sand, and usually were allowed to 
do anything except strike, bite, or 
kick. A victory was won when the 
opponent was thrown three times. 


After the contests the sand and oil 
were removed from their bodies, 
cold baths were taken and exposure 
in the sun and wind was indulged 
in to tan and harden them. Swim- 
ming was a very general exercise 
for the older youths for the pur- 
poses of training all of the muscles 
in use in the events of the pentha- 
lon. Hunting in the more civilized 
and populated areas was uncom- 


mon in comparison with the pastime 
in Sparta. 
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The athlete in the modern sense 
was an uncommon figure among 
the Greeks, while games and ath- 
letic contests organized in an ef- 
fective manner were exercises for 
all instead of a few for the enter- 
tainment of many. Success, more- 
over, in the American sense con- 
sisted not so much in winning from 
the competitor as in developing 
grace and dignity of bearing, pa- 
tience,the control of temper and 
skill. Distinguished men in Greece 
supported such a program. Grace 
of body, symmetry of form, fur- 
nished the themes for poets, phil- 
osophers, sculptors and painters. 


The breadth of aims and the char- 
ity of purpose, as well as the means 
for realization have exerted an in- 
fluence on succeeding ages which 
has no parallel in the world’s his- 
tory. 

The fundamental notion in mon- 
asticism was asceticism. The sig- 
nificance of the word in its origi- 
nal Greek meaning indicated the 
training, the endurance and the dis- 
cipline of the athlete that was nec- 
essary in the preparation for physi- 
cal competition. The figurative use 
of the word which was the real im- 
portance in monasticism was the 
discipline that was necessary to sub- 
ject all the desires, pleasures and 
passions of the flesh so that the soul 


-would be free for the things of the 


spirit. The belief that the soul 
and the body are separate, indepen- 
dent and antagonsitic each to the 
other, have been characteristic of 
several types of religious belief 
even to the present day. The early 


Christians, unable to conquer the 
world on the spiritual side, with- 
drew from it. Following that ideal 
some current sects and some of the 
teachings of the bible indicate that 
the flesh was the cause of all evil, 
in fact the creation of the devil. 
The highest ethical conception and 
the most vigorous spiritual health 
developed in proportion to the suf- 
fering of the body which was the 


seat of all natural and material de- 
sires. The means used to realize 
that end were fasting, doing 
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penance, mutilating, and  whip- 
ping the body, engaging in hard 
and severe forms of labor and 


physical contortions, and as nearly . 


as possible the complete degreda- 
tion of the body. Some of the 
monks following the example of St. 
Anthony who lived in the desert for 
twenty years dwelt in wells, lived 
in tombs, housed themselves on the 
summits of pillars, deprived them- 
selves of the necessary food and 
sleep, wore little or no clothing, re- 
fused to bathe or care for the body 
in any way, bound their limbs with 
ligatures, loaded the body with 
ashes, walked barefoot on _ the 
stones to prayer, all, with the idea 
of disciplining the body for the pur- 
pose of receiving spiritual growth. 
The world today has not entirely 
escaped the effects of this concep- 
tion of physical destruction. 


The system of physical educatign 
in chivalry taught the boy to ride 
even before he was seven years of 
age. Until the noble born was fif- 
teen, the chief exercises consisted 
of fencing and hunting. Fencing 
included practice with the sword, 
lance, and single stick; and in the 
tournament was the preparation for 
war until such a time as it became a 
substitute. Knights in armor, equip- 
ped with the battle ax, the lance, 
the sword, the javelin, and the 
shield were thus prepared for mil- 
itary engagemens or the tourney as 
the situation demanded. 


Hunting, another form of physi- 
cal education in the period of 
knighthood was severe and com- 
plicated. A knowledge of the for- 
est and the laws governing it was 
necessary. Deer hunting and fal- 
conry were the chief sources for the 
expression of the pastime of hunt- 
ing. Ability to ride hours at a time 
over rugged hills, through dark 
forests, and through streams in pur- 
suit of a deer were necessary for 
success. A knowledge of how to 


feed, call, and hold such wild birds 
as the gerfalcon, sacre and pelerin 


was the peculiar possession of the 
nobility. 

Besides the sometimes serious 
and sometimes leisurely pursuits of 
fencing and hunting the page 
learned such sports as wrestling, 
boxing, running, tilting at the ring 
and bull and bear baiting. The art 
of letters as could be expected was 
not to be compared with the arts 
of controlling the horse, the deer, 
the gerfalcon, the lance, or the 
sword. Out of the pursuits thus 
described, the participants became 
enured to hardships of many kinds 
in the open air and learned to with- 
stand the pangs of hunger and pain. 

The modern view of physical ed- 
ucation had its origin in the belief 
that to work the mind was to work 
the body. All situation response 
connnections have their appropri- 
ate physical concomitants. The re- 
sponses to thinking, feeling, and 
willing cannot take place without 
the corresponding bodily process. 
Moreover, the study of psychology, 
physiology and biology has demon- 
strated the importance of motor ac- 
tivity in the process of education. 
Physical education, using these sub- 
jects as necessary starting points, 
however, has as yet failed to be- 
comea separate science itself. Three 
systems of physical training devel- 
oped in Europe relatively about the 
same time. The Swedish and Ger- 
man systems attempted to develop 
strong, self-reliant patriotic citizens 
through a species of military drill 
and gymnastic exercise. The British 
scheme of games utilized the play 
instinct for physical education 
much as the games of chivalry. 

In the United States there was 
scarcely any development of phys- 
ical education in the colleges until 
the Civil War, and the secondary 
schools until about 1890. Some 
sporadic efforts were made at 
earlier times but with little success. 
Round Hill School of Northamp- 
ton, Mass. tried a plan of gymnas- 
tics in 1823. Harvard, Yale, Am- 
herst, Williams, and Brown Col- 
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leges gave some attention to the 
culture of the body in the period 
from 1825 to 1830. The enthusi- 


asm, however, was soon lost with 


the result that gymnastics was re- 
garded as a passing fad until about 
1850. Its revival came through the 
development of intercollegiate 
games, the activities of certain gym- 
nastic societies composed of Ger- 
mans who escaped to the United 
States after the revolution in 1848; 
and the lectures on calisthenics, ex- 
hibitions of gymmastic exercises 
and the prominence given to the 
subject by speakers at teachers’ in- 
stitutes and by editors of newspa- 
pers and periodicals. The develop- 
ment was much the same in the 
secondary schools except that it 
came a few decades later. A feel- 
ing grew that the increase in city 
population made it impossible to 
have an environment sufficiently 
large for play and physical devel- 
opment. City homes especially rec- 
ognized their inadequacy in fur- 
nishing the children with motor ac- 
tivity. Commissioner Harris be- 
came the spokesman for physical 
education when in 1889 he called a 
conference of educators, physicians 
and specialists in physical educa- 
tion at Boston to discuss and select 
a proper system of physical instruc- 
tion. Boston and New York acted 
on the recommendations of the con- 
ference and by 1900 many of the 
large and several of the smaller 
cities had some form of physical 
training and athletic games con- 
nected with the public school sys- 
tem. 

Democracy is the assumption that 
each person shall live as fully and 
completely as it can be arranged. 
The aims of secondary education in 
such a society must definitely try to 
realize the ethical conception on 
which democracy is founded. Since 
the purposes of physical education 
in the high schools are not distinct 
from but coincident and co-exten- 
sive with the ends of secondary 
education in the United States phy- 


sical education becomes of extreme 
importance in realizing the worth 
of democratic life. 

The high schools and the grades 
for that.matter, must see that a 
sound foundation in physical edu- 
cation is laid in order to protect the 
boys and girls against the ineffi- 
ciency which is due to disease and 
contagion. The health of each per- 
son, therefore, is an asset to each 
community while sickness next to 
moral depravity and ignorance is its 
greatest liability. For instance, the 
health authorities estimate that a 
minimum of at least 2,000,000 
adults every day are incapacitated 
because of illness. On the mere 
basis of earning power alone $2,- 
000,000,000 annually are lost if the 
income of each were set at $1,000 
a year. Morever, it can only be 
imagined what opportunities are 
lost, what hopes are blasted, what 
ill will is created, and what trou- 
bles are engendered by ill-health. 
The small communities suffer even 
more than the larger ones. 

The mortality rate has fallen 
more rapidly per thousand popula- 
tion in the city than in the coun- 
try in the last three decades. The 
city homes are far more sanitary 
than the country homes, but that 
is because the city health program 
has advanced while the condition 
of rural health has not deteriorated. 
The standards both for the art and 
the science of living in the city have 
out-distanced the standards in: the 
same items in the country. The 
water supply, the sewage system, 
the garbage disposal, the heating, 
lighting, and ventilation are supe- 
rior in the city to the same features 
in the country. Moreover, the hos- 
pital and medical service, the 
knowledge and skill of doctors, the 
social service represented by such 
institutions as the church and the 
school has out-stripped that of the 
country. Frequently the food that 
is eaten in the country today isn’t 
so wholesome as the food that is 
eaten in the city. The bread in the 
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city is better and the water is 
purer. The farmer often has ship- 
ped the best food to the city and 
taken what was left for himself and 
his family. 

One of the difficulties with the 
health program has been that so- 
ciety in some respects has remained 
on the level of the pioneers so that 
it possesses not only their virtues 
but also their defects. In general 
democratic society is still rigorously 
maintaining the colonial doctrine of 
individual liberty so that it has re- 
fused usually to interfere with the 
affairs of physical welfare because 
it has believed that such interfer- 
ence would lead to the destruc- 
tion of the sanctity of the family. 
Therefore, scourges like whooping 
cough, measles, and_ tuberculosis 
have not been effectively reduced 
and prevented. Such afflictions 
were and still are regarded as pri- 
vate affairs in some communities. 
Industrially, commercially,  politi- 
cally, socially, this country has 
grown away from pioneer condi- 
tions to such an extent that com- 
munity life must provide certain 
group contrels as necessary to its 
very existence. 

It is the business of education in 
a democracy through the sciences 
and through every subject, includ- 
ing physical education, to instruct, 


convince, and motivate children in 
matters of public health. There was 
“a time when certain skin diseases 
as the ‘itch’ were regularly recur- 
ring disturbances. The sulphur and 
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lard’ treatment which followed in- 
fection, made life irksome and 
eventually unendurable to the or- 
ganisms which caused the trouble, 
but neither the malady nor 
‘sulphur and lard’ caused -the un- 
fortunate human being to suffer so- 
cial ostracism. He was merely un- 
fortunate. But when the communi- 
ty learned through its schools and 
otherwise that the disease bore a 
direct relation to filth, it soon be- 
came disgraceful for one to have 
the ‘itch’; and this knowledge and 
the accompanying social judgment 
created an attitude which made 
every house desire to eradi- 
cate the difficulty.” 

“We have reached almost the 
same stage in social evolution re- 
garding typhoid. It is a filth dis- 
ease, each individual cannot con- 
trol his environment quite so ef- 
fectively against typhoid, but the 
community, hence its individuals, 
will soon be conscious of social dis- 
grace when typhoid emerges within 
it, and this knowledge and_ conse- 
quent social judgment has greatly 
reduced and will sometime eradi- 
cate typhoid.” 

“Another phase of this type of 
education is essential for example, 
it is believed that most all human 
beings have been infected with tu- 
berculosis. Many have remained 
unconscious of the infection and 
have not suffered noticeably from 
it. This is because their bodies were 
in such healthful conditions that the 
germs, though beginning their 
growth, could not gain headway 
against a normally well nourished 
and efficiently working human 
body. This is but one of the very 
many ways of emphasizing the 
great importance of study and ap- 
plication of that phase of biology 
which deals with nutrition, growth 
and the use of the human body. We 
now possess a middle-aged genera- 
tion of human beings, many of 
whom have enjoyed and benefited 


(1). H. S. Proc. 1920, p. 31. 


the: 


by biological instruction in nutri- 
tion and growth. It seems safe to 
assert that the extension of such 
instruction to all of the younger 
generation will yield a large return 
in preventing disease through main- 
tenance of effectively working hu- 
man bodies.” ©? 


(2). Caldwell in H. S. Proc. 1920, p. 31. 


(To be continued in November issue.) 
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(Concluded from page 11) 


was put into use in the original 
formations and proved to be very 
successful, but since those days I 
have seen these plays used by a 
number of teams but greatly mod- 
ified. 

A year or so ago while watching 
a game between two strong teams, 
I was pleased to note that one team 
was using these two formations for 
very consistent gains, but to my 
surprise I soon learned that the at- 
tack was entirely different. So 
after a careful study I was able to 
notice that not a single man of the 
entire offensive line charged for- 
ward. They just seemed to hold 
with a little giving of the last four 
men to the weak side (end, cen- 
ter and the two linemen next to 
him), forming somewhat of a V in 
the line, while the man in the back 
who received the ball would start 
in one direction and then use the 
CUT BACK for a gain of many 
yards. It hardly ever seemed that 
a defensive lineman made a tackle, 
but always a defensive back. 

Knowing these original forma- 
tions as I did, through curiosity I 
decided to ask the coach after the 
game just what his reasons were 
for not having the line charge. His 
answer was that after studying the 
formation from all angles, he final- 
ly decided that by making the men 
charge they often times became 
separated and allowed a defensive 








man or two through, to spoil the 
play, but by having the line hold, 
the defensive line would break in 
trying to get through and make a 
hole into which this man coming 
on the CUT BACK from ten yards 
back would dart through. 

His answer impressed me as it 
was just opposite the style I had 
been taught under Fielding H. 
Yost, and which nearly all the lead- 
ing coaches are teaching at the pres- 
ent time. 

So I might add that the old say- 
ing still holds good, that should a 
play be a failure in the beginning 
it might become a winner with a 
little variation. It has not been my 
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intention to say that the original 
was not successful, but that the 
formation after being modified was 
equally so. 
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A YEAR’S PROGRAM FOR 
REQUIRED WORK 


JOHN L. GRIFFITH 
The following outline is continued from the September Journal.—Enitor'’s Nore. 
g. Ninth Day. 
A. Calisthenics. 
a. Bend arms to strike from 


head, iI. Strike arms 
obliquely side downward 2. 
Return 3 and 4. 

Raise the chest and rotate 
the arms outward, palms 
forward, 1. Return, 2. 
Hands in starting position. 
Bend the trunk forward 
and touch the floor with the 
fingers, 1. Return, 2. 
Hands on shoulders. Place. 
Bend knees deep, I. 
Straighten, 2 (slowly). 
Walking forward on all 
fours. Try to keep knees 
straight. 

Running in place swinging 
straight leg forward. 

Deep breathing. 


.Group Game for Aggressive- 


ness. 
a. Practice some of the pre- 


b. 


ceding games. 
Pick-a-Back Wrestle. 
mation: two ranks. 

Men in each rank pair 
off as horse and rider. The 
rider sits on horse’s back 
with one leg over each hip 
of the latter or he may sit 
on the horse’s shoulders. 
At the starting signal the 
lines advance towards each 
other and the riders at- 
tempt to dismount the op- 
ponents by shoving with 
arms folded. The side dis- 
mounting the most players 
wins. 


For- 


. Mass Football. 
Punting 
Form sections in halves 


catching — 
and 


and 


practice punting and catching 


punts. 
kicks properly executed 


At first insist on short 
and 


insist that the ball be properly 


caught. 
10. Tenth Day. 
A. Calisthenics. 


a. 


— 


e. 


). 


sideward, I. 
10 times. 
thrust at 
Thrust 
Return, 


Swing arms 
Downward, 2. 
3end arms to 
shoulders. 3end. 
arms sideward, 1. 
2. 10 times. 
Hands on hips. Place. 
Lower trunk forward, 1. 
Return, 2. Back flat, head 


up. 

Hands in front of chest. 
Place. Bend trunk left, 1. 
Return, 2. Same right. 8 
times. 

Fall to lying frontways 


(face down). Fall. Toa 
stand, jump. 5 times. 
Hands on hips. Place. Jump 
to side stride stand, 1, close 
stand, 2. Moderate speed. 

Deep breathing. Raise 
arms sideward and inhale. 
Lower and exhale. 


B. Group Game for Aggressive- 
ness. 
a. Play some of the preced- 


b. 


ing games. 
Passing the man. Forma- 
tion: two lines, men facing 
each other and _ holding 
hands of men opposite. 
First man of front rank 
is passed down between the 
two ranks on the arms of 
the men to the end of the 
column. When he reaches 
the end he takes his _posi- 


tion in the front rank as 
the last man. The first 
man of the rear rank is 


then passed and so on until 
all in turn’ have been 
passed. The team that 
passes all of its men in this 
manner first wins the race. 








a Wirarcee t 


c. Mass Football. 
Place kicking. 

Divide the sections in 
halves and practice place 
kicking. The men should 
take turns in holding the 
ball and in kicking. At first 
use the short kick and in- 
sist that the men keep their 
eyes on the ball while kick- 
ing. 


11. Eleventh Day. 
A. Calisthenics. 


a. Swing arms forward, I. 
Downward, 2. 10 times. 

b. Bend arms to thrust at 
shoulders, bend. Thrust 
arms upward, 1. Return, 2. 

c. Hands on shoulders. Place. 
Turn trunk left, 1. Return, 
2. Same right. 8 times. 

d. Bend arms to thrust. Bend. 
Bend knees deep, I. 
Straighten, 2. Repeat slow- 
ly. 10 times. 

e. To a _ side stride stand, 
hands on hips. Jump, I. 
To a close stand. Jump, 2 
Moderate rhythm. 

f. Running in place with knee 
raising forward. 

g. Deep breathing. 


B. Group Games for Aggressive- 


ness. 

a. Play some of the preceding 
games. 

b. Bull in the Ring. Forma- 
tion: circle. 

All players in the circle 
take hold of the hands of 
the men on either side. One 
man called the “Bull” takes 
his position in the center of 
the circle. The Bull tries 
to break out by charging 
against the arms of the 
players in the circle. If the 
Bull gets out the other play- 
ers run and catch him. 

Modifications : 

If the Bull breaks out the 
player whose grasp was 
broken becomes the bull. 

If there is a large circle 
there may be two or more 








AFTER THE GAME 


Three Varsity Men 
on 
Hospital List 


MOST COMMON CAUSES 


Charley-Horse, Sprains, Strains, 
Pulled Tendons, Water on the 


Knee, etc. 





not only relieves the pain, [but[by 
the continued moist heat and the 
medicinal ingredients relieves the 
condition in a surprisingly short 
time—time enough for the NEXT 
GAME. 


THE 
DENVER CHEMICAL 
MFG. CO. 


20 Grand Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


A copy of Dr. Glimstedt’s book—‘‘Condi- 
tioning and Training in American College 
Athletics, and the Treatment of Athletic 
Injuries,” will be sent, all charges paid, 
upon receipt of request. 
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Bulls. 


C. Mass Football. 


Use the same formation as 
in the preceding lesson and 
practice goal kicking. In this 
an imaginary goal may be 
used. The ball should be 
kicked with one step and a 
full swing of the leg. 


12. Twelfth Day. 
A. Calisthenics. 


a. Bend arms to strike and 
swing arms forward up- 
ward, alternately. Bend 
arms to strike, 1. Return, 
2. Swing arms forward 
upward, 3. Return, 4. 

b. Alternate leg raising or 
swinging forward and side- 
ward. Raise left leg for- 
ward, 1. Return, 2. Side- 
ward, 3. Return, 4. Same 
right. 

c. Bend arms to thrust. Bend. 
Thrust sideward, 1. Re- 
turn, 2. Lower, the trunk 
forward, 3. Return, 4. 

d. Raise left knee forward, 
arms sideward, 1. Straight- 
en the leg forward. Bend 
the knee, 3. Lower the 
knee and arms, 4. Same 
right. Five times. 

e. Bend knees deep and place 
hands on floor outside of 
the knees. Straighten the 
left leg forward, 1. Return 
2. Right, 3. Return, 4. 

f. Jump fer-verd and_ back- 
ward, c! ag hands. 

g. Deep breuihing. 


.Group Game for Aggressive- 


ness. 

a. Play some of the preceding 
games. 

b. Tug of War. Formation: 
Column of Files. 

The front rank about 
faces and each man en- 
gages the opponent oppo- 
site in this manner; two 
belts are fastened together. 
The men place their hands 
on the floor, extending the 
body, legs and feet to the 


rear with the body raised 
from the floor. The belts 
should then be placed 
around the head of each 
man and the opponents 
faced towards each other. 
Half way between them a 
line should be drawn on the 
ground and at the starting 
signal the men will proceed 
in a tug of war, using 
their necks as the only 
means of holding the belt. 
The men who thus pull 
their opponents over the 
line win. 


C. Mass Football. 


Drop Kicking. Proceed as 
before and practice drop kick- 
ing. Work for form rather 
than distance. Men should 
drop the ball straight and 
should watch the spot on the 
ball which they kick. 


13. Thirteenth Day. 
A. Calisthenics. 


a. Alternate swinging of arms 
sideupward and _ fore-up- 
ward. 

b. Hands on hips. Place. Al- 
ternate trunk bending for- 
ward and backward. For- 
ward, 1. Straighten, 2. 
Backward, 3. Straighten, 
4. 

c. Bend the upper trunk back- 
ward, 1. Return, 2. 

d. Fall to lying rearways. 
Fall. Both legs forward. 
Raise, 1. Lower, 2. 8 
times (slowly). 

e. Lunge left sideward and 
raise arms sideward, 1. Re- 
turn, 2. Same right. 

f. Jumping to side _ stride 
stand and close stand in 
drum time. Side stride, 1. 
Close, 2. Stride, 3. Close 
and stride. Count 1-2-3-4. 

g. Deep breathing. 


.Group Game for Aggressive- 


ness. 
a. Play some of the preceding 
games. 
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b. Rope Spree. 

A rope 20 to 30 feet long 
is placed in a pile between 
the two teams which are 
lined up on opposite sides 
of a basketball court or a 
baseball diamond or a foot- 
ball field. When the start- 
ing signal is given the teams 
rush for the rope and at- 
tempt to bring it back be- 
hind their starting line. The 
game may be played by pre- 
vious agreement that tack- 
ling will or will not be per- 
mitted. 

C. Mass Football. 
Falling on the Ball. Use a 
pile or a pit of loose dirt for 
a place for practice in falling 
on the ball. From a file for- 
mation each man takes his 
turn in falling on the ball. 
Care should be exercised to 
teach the proper method. 
14. Fourteenth Day. 
A. Calisthenics. 
a. Swing arms forward, I. 


THE EIGHT POINTS 
-er- STRENGTH -~»> COMFORT. 
INTERIOR FINISH LUMBER 6 
SEATS WITH ROUNDED 

EDGES FOR COMFORT. 


6) JS = 
REMOVABLE AISLE~\ 7) ts Ss 
THE FOOT-BOARD BELOW hy 
SEAT-LEVEL. SOLID COMFORT. y 


THe SAFETY COUPLING = warenr neruee + 








2 29 Sells Soap 
d i ” Saves Time 


4 Slip a penny 
a, “into the slot” 
and out comes 

Gol Darn! More's That Soap ? an individual 
cake of Palmolive Soap. Saves 
time, temper and bother for every- 
body. 

Palmolive Vending Machines 
are loaned FREE of charge with 
a small order of soap. 

In addition to Palmolive, we 
can also supply Rose Bath, a pure 
white floating soap, and Old 
Black Joe, a tar 
soap of high qual- 
ity. 

Ask for samples.. 
and prices 






y 


Industrial Department 


THE PALMOLIVE 
COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wis. 























£ STEEL- BRACED 
L ° \\AND BOLTED 
mF e HORSES. 
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7 Si 
3 Af LW ASATETY HORSE-LOCKS. 


| LOOR- RUNNER with STEEL 
HORSE-LOCK HOOKS. 


STRINGERS~- SELECTEO TIMBER, 


For Seating Football Crowds 


How “Circle A’”’ Portable Bleachers 
provide economy, comfort and safety 


‘Circle A”’ Portable Bleachers are made and 
taken down in standard sections 30 to 150 seats. 
They can be set up entirely without tools. By 
using them three men can provide seats for 
100 people in fifteen minutes, and for 1,000 or 
10,000 at a similar rate. 

They are made upin nine types of standard 
sections. sections of the smallest type provi- 
ding 30 seats in three tiers, and the larger type 


sections providing 150 seats in 15 tiers. 


Write or wire us giving the number of seats 
you want and the number of tiers you prefer 
--if you have a preference. We can send you 
prices by return mail. 


THE ALEXANDER LUMBER CO. 
“Circle A” Division 
CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


“Circle A” Portable Bleachers 





d. 


g. 


Downward, 2. Sideward, 
3. Downward, 4. 
Jump to side stride stand, 


hands on hips. Jump. Bend 


trunk left, 1. Straighten, 
2. Same right. 
Bend upper trunk _back- 


~) 


ward and place hands in. 


front of shoulders, 1. Re- 
turn, 2. Slowly.) 

Jump to side stride stand, 
hands on hips. Jump. Low- 
er trunk forward, 1. Raise, 
2. 8 times. 

Bend knees deep and place 
hands on floor outside of 
knees. Straighten left leg 
backward, 1. Return, 2. 
Same right. 

Running in place, swinging 
the foot backward and 
slapping the heels with the 
hands. 

Deep breathing with arm 
raising side-upward. 


B. Group Game for Aggressive- 
ness. 
a. Practice some of the pre- 


b. 


ceding games. 

King on the hill. Select a 
small mound or better still 
a strong table with legs 
made out of 4 in. x 4 in. 
planks. The table should 
be about 26 inches high. 
The two teams are lined up 
fifteen yards on opposite 
sides of the table. At the 
starting signal the contest- 
ants run for the table and 
try to hold a place on the 
same. At the end of the 
playing period of two min- 
utes the team having the 
greatest number of men on 
the table wins. Wrestling 
and tackling are permissi- 
ble but unnecessary rough- 
ness is barred. 


C. Mass Football. 


Charging in the Line. Line 


section up as a scrimmage line 
with one man acting as snap- 
per back and one man behind 
simulating a quarterback. As 





the center snaps the ball back 
to the quarter, the men in the 
line charge forward, using the 


proper football charge. 
article, Starting Positions, 
September Journal.) 


(See 
in 
They ad- 


vance five yards then repeat. 
15. Fifteenth Day. 
A. Calisthenics. 


a. 


g- 


4. 
. Stride left sideward. 


Bend arms to thrust at 
shoulders. Bend. Thrust 
left arm side-ward, 1. Re- 
turn, 2. Right, 3. Return, 


Raise 
arms sideward, 1. Bend 
upper trunk backward, 2. 
Return, 3 and 4. 

Rise on toes and swing 
arms sideward, 1. Bend 
knees deep, 2. Return, 3 
and 4. 

Stride left sideward, bend 
arms to strike from head, 
r. Turn trunk, 2. Return, 
3 and 4. 

Bend knees deep and hands 
on hips, 1. Jump into the 
air, 2. Light on toes, 3. 
Position, 4. 


. Hopping left and right in 


alternation. 
Deep breathing. 


.Group Game for Aggressive- 


ness. 


a. 


b. 


Practice the hand wrestling 
and push over the line. 
Collar and Elbow Wrestle. 
Formation: two ranks. 

Front rank faces about 
so that each man faces an 
opponent. All players take 
a four foot interval in the 
lines. Each man places his 
right hand upon his oppo- 
nent’s neck and takes hold 
of his elbow with his left 
hand. At the starting sig- 
nal each attempts to throw 
opponent to ground with- 
out releasing his hold. Trip- 
ing is permissible. If both 
fall at once the one on top 
wins. 


C. Mass Football. 
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Backfield starting. All of 4. 
the men simulate bacfield men. 
At a starting signal, they run 
ten yards, then stop and re- 
peat. The work may be varied 
by teaching the side step as 
the first movement after the 
charging signal is given. For 
form see Starting Positions, in and swing arms sideward, 
September Journal. 1. Return, 2. Moderately 

16. Sixteenth Day. fast rhythm. 
A. Calisthenics. g. Deep breathing. 
a. Bend arms to strike from B. Group Games for Aggressive- 
shoulders, 1. Strike arms ness. 
sideward, 2. Return, 2 and a. Wrestling. 


Same right. 

e. Bend knees deep and place 
the hands on floor between 
the knees. Bend. Straight- 
en left leg sideward, 1. Re- 
turn, 2. Right, 3. Return, 


f. Jump to side stride stand 


4. 


Wrestling position. 


b. Swing arms fore-upward, The wrestler stands with 
1. Bend knees deep, 2. Re- both feet on the same line 
turn, 3 and 4. —some wrestlers prefer to 

c. Hands on hips. Place. stand with left foot slightly 
Bend trunk forward, I. advanced—and about thir- 
Straighten arms forward ty inches apart, body in- 
(toward the floor), 2. Re- clined forward slightly 
turn, 3 and 4. from the waist, arms out- 

d. Lunge left forward arms stretched to the front with 


forward, 1. Carry arms 


elbows slightly bent, chin 


sideward, 2. Return, 3 and 


drawn in slightly with eyes 











THIS FOOTBALL SHOE 
HAS GOT TO STAND UP |! 


It can't do anything else—the heavy outside 
counter of sole leather attends to that. The “turning 
over of football shoes has perhaps put more of them 
in the discard than any other one thing. This shoe 
will positively hold it's shape un- 
til it is utterly worn out. It's 
equally good in other ways-tirst 
selection of full grain horsehide 
upper stock, inside canvas stays 
reinforcing and supporting ankle 
all leather cleats strongly nailed. Sprinting last, with flexible shank. Especially 
recommened for all-around wear. Our stock number is 23W. Retail price, 
per pair 9.00. 


No. 24W. Same shoe as 23W, except with the addition of Mike Murphy hing- 
ed steel ankle braces. Retail price, per pair $11.00 
BOTH SHOES IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Wholesale prices to College & School Athletic Officials 
--Give your position when writing us 


THE HORACE PARTRIDGE Co. 


BOSTON, ATHLETIC GOODS HEADQUARTERS MASS. 
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on opponent. In this posi- 
tion all the muscles should 
be relaxed and the back 
slightly arched so that a 
line in prolongation of the 
back would = strike the 
ground about twenty inches 
to the rear. 

Wrestlers’ Grip. 

The following is the 
usual manner in which the 
wrestler grips his hands in 
order to maintain and _ se- 
cure his grip. The right 
hand, palm down, is placed 
over the left hand, palm up, 
both hands half closed. The 
right thumb is placed un- 
derneath the little finger on 
the left hand. The left 
thumb is placed between 
the third and fourth fingers 
of the right hand. In this 
position all of the fingers 
and both thumbs are com- 
pletely protected. The ob- 
ject of this grip, of course, 
is to insure a good tight 
grip and at the same time 
not to leave any fingers 
loose for the opponent to 
grasp for the purpose of 
breaking the grip. 

To try out this grip stand 
behind an opponent and 
clasp your arms about his 
waist, using the method of 
gripping the hands just de- 
scribed. Be sure to see 
that the thumbs are well 
tucked in and that none of 
the fingers protrude. Then 
see if he can break the grip. 
If he works long enough, 
of course, your fingers will 
tire and he may force you 
to release him, but he 
should not be able to make 
you let go by getting hold 
of a finger or thumb. Ifa 
grip is used in which the 
fingers are interlaced, for 
instance, he can, by bending 
back a finger, always cause 
an adversary to let go. 


The Referee’s Hold. 

This position is some- 
times given by the Referee 
when the contestants fail 
to take satisfactory holds. 
Place your left arm over 
opponent’s shoulder and 
around his neck. (It is ad- 
visable to grasp the oppo- 
nent in some manner in or- 
der to test his strength and 
equilibrium), hence the left 
hand across the back of the 
neck. With your right 
hand, grasp opponent’s left 
elbow: the opponent as- 
sumes a like position. The 
feet should be kept well 
back out of reach and the 
joints and muscles should 
be flexed. From this posi- 
tion the opponent may be 
pulled forward and pushed 
backward or from side to 
side and these movements 
will soon suggest an open- 
ing. The common mistake 
made by all beginners is 
that they keep their bodies 
too rigid. 

How to practice funda- 
mentals of wrestling. 

First practice the posi- 
tion of a wrestler by mov- 
ing quickly about the floor 
while in this position. Feint 
towards an imaginary op- 
ponent, then step back, 
move to the side, advance, 
etc., being careful all the 
time to keep the proper 
balance. 

Second, clasp your hands 
about an imaginary oppo- 
nent and see that the proper 
grip is taken quickly. It is 
possible to get the proper 
grip soon enough to pre- 
vent any opponent from 
breaking the grip. 

Third, practice the ref- 
eree’s hold with an oppo- 
nent. Pull him and push 
him and at the same time 
study him. Watch and see 
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if he leaves an_ opening. high block on the defensive 
For instance, can you pull end who attempts to tag the 


him into position so that fullback with the ball. 





you could get a wrist and 


leg lock on his right side? COACHES *“4 > “> 


good positions are an 
help you get the place you want. Leading Univer- 


In other words, make him sities, wg 5 gf >a Schools select our 
: : candidates. rite lor details 

advanc ; _ en 9 P 

ad\ ince his right foot See Specialists’ Educational Bureau 

if you could go behind him Odeon Bld. St. Louis, Me. 


by any of the standard 








methods. This tugging ex- 
ercise is splendid for the GOLD FOOTBALLS 
arms, legs, trunk and neck 
and will help to get a 
wrestler into condition. 

C. Mass Football. 


a. High Block. One man acts 
as a defensive left end, one 
as an offensive fullback, 





Our Gold Football is an exact replica in miniature 


and one as an offensive ol the regulation football. It has been accepted as a 
. standard by coaches all over the country. 

right halfback. At the Samples and prices sent on request. 

starting signal the two of- DIEGES & CLUST 

fensive men run_ toward 58-64 W. RANDOI PH ST.. CHICAGO, ILL. 

the defensive men. The of-  [ AeVM.A Gaston Mass.” Pittsburgh: Ba 





fensive right half uses the 














Wright & Ditson-Victor Co. 


Basket Ball 
Supplies 


Basket Ball Clothing, Shoes 
Basket Balls, Goals, etc. 





No. 1. OFFICIAL BASKET BALL. Is recognized and accepted as the OFFICIAL and 
STANDARD ball for the United States. Used in match games by the United States Navy, Army, 
Universities, Colleges, Prep Schools, Athletic Clubs jand Y. M. C. A.’s {throughout the country. 
Made from the highest quality of English pebble grained leather, which has been especially tanned 
for basket ball use. 





New York YG: Foe Ost eteb eed Chicago 
San Franciscof Victor Co. Toronto 


Wright & Ditson, Boston, Mass. Whitney Sporting Goods Co., Denver, Col. 




















COMPENDIUM OF OFFICIAL FOOT- 
BALL RULES OF 1922 


CHAS. L. WEBER 
As an undergraduate Mr. Weber played Varsity football with Colgate dur- 
ing the four years 1912, 1913, 1914 and 1915. He was a member of the 
first Colgate team that defeated Yale, Syracuse and Cornell in 1913. In 
1918 he played with and Captained the Pelham Bay Naval Station Team 
and received All-American mention from Walter Camp at Tackle. For 
the past two, years he has been at the University of Cincinnati coaching 
football, basket-ball and track, and holding the rank of Assistant Director 
of Athletics. This fall he goes to Baltimore as Director of Athletics and 
Head Coach in Football, Basketball and Baseball with the Polytechnic In- 


stitute—EpiTor’s Norte. 


To get all of the squad to really 
know the rules is quite a problem 
for a football coach these days 
when he has to handle large squads 
of men, a good many of whom are 
only on bowing acquaintance with 
the twenty-five technical and com- 
plicated rules that govern our 
American Inter-collegiate football 
game. 

To hand out the well known con- 
venient detachable form published 
for the use of coaches and officials, 
to each man who is trying for the 
team does not bring satisfactory re- 
sults. Too often does a green man 
after reading fifty-five pages of 
very technical and ambiguous mat- 
ter, get rule-shy and feel that foot- 
ball as it is set down in the Official 
Guide is too complicated for him, 
the player, and so he sets it aside 
perhaps saying to himself, “Well, 
that’s the coach’s worry.” 

The writer has obtained some 
very satisfactory results by select- 
ing some of the more important 
rules, arranging them for backs, for 
ends and for linemen. By having 
as Many copies mimeographed as 
were needed and providing each 
candidate with his particular di- 
gest of rules it was found that the 
men could absorb these more im- 
portant rules without getting the 
opinion that the rules that govern 
our football game were so technical 
and complex that only the Seniors 
could possibly understand them. 

The interpretation of the rules 
as set down have been carefully 
gone over by Mr. Ed. Thorp, a 


prominent official in the East, who 
has refereed games for Pittsburgh, 
Navy, and sometimes serves the Big 
Three. 

RULES FOR LINEMEN 

More especially the five center 
men, i.e., the two guards, the two 
tackles, and the center. 

Concerning the men on defense: 

There shall be no striking with 
the fists or elbows, kneeing, kick- 
ing, meeting with the knee, striking 
with locked hands, nor shall a 
player on defense strike an oppo- 
nent in the face with the heel of 
the hand. 

Penalty: Half the distance to 
the goal line and disqualification. 

But the above rule does not for- 
bid the line men on defense from 
charging or striking a player on 
offense on the head or body, pro- 
vided he does not use his clenched 
fist or fists. 

When you are on defense and 
your opponents are about to kick 
you may not run into the man who 
has kicked the ball. Penalty: Loss 
of five yards. 

You may not rough the man who 
has kicked the ball. Penalty: Loss 
of fifteen yards and disqualification. 

Unnecessary roughness carries 
with it a penalty of fifteen yards. 
The following acts are unneces- 
sarily rough: 

Tripping, striking an opponent 
anywhere above the knee with the 
foot or any part of the leg below 
the knee. 

Tackling the runner when he is 
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clearly out of bounds. 

Throwing the player with the ball 
to the ground after the ball has 
been declared dead. 

Loss of fifteen yards from the 
spot where the ball was put in play 
for doing the following: 

Running or diving into or throw- 
ing one’s self against a player ob- 
viously out of the play before or 
after the ball has been declared 
dead. 

A lineman must bear in mind, 
however, that when there is a de- 
fensive player in front of his man 
who is carrying the ball, no matter 
if he is 10 yards away, a good ref- 
eree will never consider him ob- 
viously out of the play, therefore 
he should always keep on blocking, 
1.e., cutting down opponents, pro- 
i vided, they can ultimately tackle the 
{ man who is carrying the ball. 

There shall be no clipping: Loss 
of fifteen yards. 

Clipping means throwing the 
body from behind, across the leg 

(Concluded on page 44) 
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Gymnasium Apparatus 


Playground Equipment 
Steel Lockers 
Years of intensive specializing in 


these particular lines have made 
MEDART products pre-eminent--- 
the first choice of those who know 
and who consider quality and per- 
manence as well as price. ; 
. , ‘T? 
Write for Catalog “L 
It is a recognized guide on Gymnasium, 
Playground, Swimming Pool and Locker 
Room planning, equipment and operation. 
Sent on request to those who are interested. 
Write for it on your letterhead 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


Potomac and Dekalb Sts. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


New York --52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
Chicago--326 W. Madison St. 
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HANDLING THE BALL, ETC. opposing linemen spoiling the pass 


(Continued from page 7) by grabbing the quarterback before 
ly shifts the weight of his body to he can rid himself of the ball. 
the foot on the side toward the When a play is called over cen- 


pass in order to steady his balance © ter or guard, the quarterback should 


_ 


if 











Illustration No. 4 


during the passing. It is best to put the ball directly into the stom- 
remain crouched until free of the ach of the runner before losing his 
ball so there is no chance of the’ grip on it. The reason for placing 


————— ee 








Illustration No. 5 




















the ball into the “pocket” the run- 
ner makes with his hands, arms, 
and stomach, is to eliminate the 
possibility of fumbling as much as 
possible and at the same time add 
speed to the transmission of the ball 
from the quarterback to the run- 
ner (Illustration 4). The ball is 
passed from a crouching position 
and is held in one hand until firmly, 
but not forcibly, placed into the 
runner’s “pocket.” It is usually de- 
sirable to step back with the foot 
on the side the pass is made and 
sort of half face the runner before 
the ball is given to him. By this 
movement, the runner at once sees 
the ball and knows when to expect 
it, and, too, the quarterback can 
see the runner before the ball is 
passed and there is little danger of 
making a bad pass. It is never 
safe to pass blindly and quarter- 
backs should never make a prac- 
tice of doing it. 

It is sometimes difficult for the 
quarterback to make a good pass 
to the runner on an end run. In 
this instance he takes the ball from 
center in the usual manner and at 
once begins to run in the direction 
of the play. He should be careful 
to start in a crouched position be- 
cause this has two distinct values. 
First, it reduces the danger of be- 
ing tackled by an opponent before 
the ball is passed, and second, it 
conceals the ball for a moment from 
the view of the defensive players. 
The quarterback takes his first step 
with the left foot and pivots on his 
right if the play is going to the 
right and steps off with the right 
foot if it is going to the left (Illus- 
tration 5). This “crossfoot” start 
gives the quarterback a quick spurt 
and leads him in a slightly back- 
ward direction toward the runner 
to whom he passes the ball. It is 
important that he gets the ball to 
the runner after a step or two so 
the runner can follow his interfer- 
ence and plan his run without the 
worry of receiving and possibly 
fumbling the ball. A slow pass by 
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the quarterback often ruins a well 
planned run. 





Athletic Directors and 
Superintendents of Schools 





Ask for our catalozue and 
wholesale prices of: 
O’Shea Football Jerseys 
Reach--Goldsmith Footballs 


Witchell-Sheill Football 
Shoes 
Stall & Dean Football 
Clothing 
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Compendium of Official Foot Ball 
Rules of 1922 
(Concluded from page 41) 


or legs (below the knees) of a 
player not carrying the ball. 


However, this does not apply to 
close line play. 


Green guards are usually not fa- 
miliar with the following: 

Although there is a rule which 
forbids the guard or center from 
carrying the ball, that is, the snap- 
perback and the men standing on 
either side of him at the time the 
ball is snapped regardless of their 
usual positions. This rule does not 
forbid the guard or even the cen- 
ter from carrying the ball after the 
snapper-back hands or snaps back 
the ball to the quarter who in turn 
hands or passes it to the guard or 
center. 


When guards are on the defense 
and there is a quarter or any back 
near the snapper-back they must be 
alert to prevent a gain by the quar- 
ter through guard or center. 

Loss of five yards for doing the 
following : 


Before the ball is put in play no 
player shall lay his hands upon or 
interfere with an opponent in such 
a way as to delay putting the ball 
into play. 

Green tackles sometimes forget 
that they are permitted to hold 
momentarily when on defense. 

When you are on defense es- 
pecially when your opponents are 
about to forward pass, you may 
hold an opponent momentarily on 
the line of scrimmage, but only in 
an actual attempt to get at the 
player who is carrying the ball. But 
you may not tackle the player who 
is not in possession of the ball. 

Tackles should notice whether 
the ends on defense are successfully 
hurrying the forward passer and if 
they are, they should help the team 
by holding the offensive end on the 
line of scrimmage, thus preventing 
his going down the field for a pass. 

Defensive guards and center on 


a kick-off formation sometimes do 
not know that the ball can be put 
in play even if it is not kicked ten 
yards. 

Guards should remember that 
they are the first line of defense on 
the kick-off formation and if the 
ball is kicked—let us say but three 
yards—they should remember that 
they can put it in play by falling 
on it or picking it up. 

Likewise, the guard should re- 
member that if the ball at the kick- 
off is kicked directly at him so hard 
that it would be a very difficult 
catch, to let it go by for the team- 
mates stationed behind and then to 
block out the first opponent coming 
down. (The above is_ granting 
that such a kick-off formation is 
employed by the side receiving the 
kick-off in which the guards are 
placed on the fifty-yard line quite 
far apart, ie., ten yards back of 
the ball and the center placed be- 
tween them and five yards back of 
the two guards; that is, on his own 
45-yard line.) The writer has found 
this a very practical formation to 
prevent an attempt of the offense 
in recovering the kick-off by kick- 
ing to the sides. 

Colgate during the years of her 
successful teams in I913, I914, 
1915, 1916, used the above men- 
tioned formation on the kick-off. 


Rules for linemen, including 
ends—on offense: 


You may not grasp an opponent 
with the hands or arms. Place the 
hands upon an opponent to push 
him away from a play. 

Encircle in any degree any part 
of an opponent with the arm. 

Use the arms in any way to lift 
an opponent in blocking. Penalty: 
Loss of fifteen yards. 

The arms and hands on offense 
may not be used except close to the 
body, i.e., in close contact with the 
body so that they are not extended 
in any way. 

Note: A possible exception to 
the above rule which is theoretical- 
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ly correct as far as the wording of 
the rules is concerned (rule 16, 
page 29). Illustration No. 24, back 
of rules book on page 59, is to ex- 
tend the elbows so as to increase 
the width of the shoulders. This, 
however, is not the best method in 
blocking as in the case when your 
side kicks. Blocking with your 
body with your arms and hands in 
a natural position or possibly with 
one or both hands on the ground, 
affords the blocker a better and 
stronger set position. 

When you are on offense and 
your side is kicking, the rule which 
forbids the linemen from using 
their hands or arms in_ blocking 
does not apply the moment after 
the ball is kicked. Therefore, the 
linemen, i.e., the five center men 
with the exception of the left 
tackle, who in some instances goes 
down under a punt on the snap of 
the ball, when they hear the thump 
of the ball being kicked should ac- 
cept that as a signal to use their 


hands to get themselves through 
the mass of men on the scrimmage 
line to go down the field under the 
punted ball. All linemen should 
remember that once they get free of 
the scrimmage line their advance to 
the catcher of the punt is unim- 
peded and therefore even though 
they start a few seconds after the 
ends they should be down the field 
as soon as the ends are for half- 
backs are stationed to block the 
path of the ends down the field, but 
the path of the linemen is clear 
once they fight their way through 
the line of scrimmage. 


RULES FOR ENDS 


Although there is a rule forbid- 
ding the use of the hands or arms 
by the offense, ends should remem- 
ber when their side is kicking that 
as soon as the ball is snapped and 
they have taken one step forward 
and therefore have crossed the line 
of scrimmage, that they may now 
use their hands and arms to push 
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opponents out of the way to get 
at the ball or the player carrying 
the ball. 

They should remember that all 
kicked balls from the kick-off and 
free kick formations touched or un- 
touched by one of the defense may 
be converted into a touchdown if 
they fall on the ball back of the op- 
ponent’s goal line or if the ball was 
not kicked far enough to cross the 
goal line inasmuch as they are on- 
side on free kick and kick-off for- 
mations. They may pick up the ball 
and carry it across the goal line 
for a touchdown. 

Ends should remember that on 
all kicks from a straight kick for- 
mation since they are _ off-side, 
would be a _ touchback if they 
touched a kicked ball within their 
opponent’s 10-yard line. However, 
anywhere else on the field if they 
touched or were touched by a ball 
kicked by one of their side and they 
were off-side as in the instance of 
a straight kick, the ball goes to the 
opponents 5 yards in advance of 
the spot where the foul occurred. 

Note: The term straight kick 
and straight kick formation is used 
to differentiate it from kicks from 
t« mations in which men are on- 
siue, i.e., not only the free kick and 
kick-off formation, but the usual 
formation from which on-side kicks 
are made. 

RULES FOR BACKS 

Remember that although all 
kicked balls from what might be 
called straight kick formations 
automatically become touchbacks 
when they cross your goal line un- 
touched by one of the defense; 
if you fumble any of such kicked 
balls and it crosses your goal line 
you must fall on it to convert it into 
a touchback otherwise one of the 
kicking side may fall on it and thus 
score a touchdown against you. 

Remember further: that all 
kicked balls from free kick and 
kickoff formation crossing your 
goal line whether touched or un- 
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touched by one of the men on de- 
fense is still a live ball and you may 
touch it down to make a touchback 
otherwise one of the ends of the 
kicking side coming down the field 
or for.that matter anyone of the 
eleven men (since on kick-off and 
free kick formations all are on 
side) may fall on the ball and thus 
score a touchdown against you. 

Remember that although any 
kicked ball that strikes the goal 
posts, untouched by a player of 
either side, immediately becomes 
a touchback ; if touched by one of 
your backs on defense before it 
touched the goal posts it is ruled 
as if it did not strike the goal posts 
and therefore you must recover it 
behind the goal posts to convert it 
into a touchback. 

Remember in guarding against 
forward passes that although you 
are prohibited from interfering 
with an eligible opponent who has 
crossed the line of scrimmage you 
can in an actual attempt to catch or 
bat the ball yourself in any direc- 


tion (rule 15 note of section 7) 
climb up on the body of the eli- 
gible opponent who has crossed the 
line of scrimmage provided you are 
in reaching distance, to bat or catch 
the ball in its forward flight (rule 
16 section 3 b) 

Remember that the forward pass 
rules are only effective during the 
flight of the ball, i. e. while the ball 
is actually in the air from a for- 
ward pass and if you are one of 
these two backs defending against 
a pass (usually the fullback and 
the center who becomes what might 
be termed an additional back to de- 
fend the territory approximately 3 
to 5 yards behind the defensive line 
of scrimmage) that you might find 
its advantageous to take out the 
dangerous eligible catcher who has 
a reputation for going down the 
field and seizing passes, provided 
you take down such an eligible 
catcher by blocking him either with 
a standing or diving block before 
the ball actually leaves the passer’s 
hands. 
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TACKLING 
(Concluded from page 4) 


coach should try next to develop 


range which means the ability of. 


the tackler to reach runners who 
are swinging wide to the right or 
the left of him. To meet this emer- 
gency, the tackler must be taught 
to plunge or hurl himself through 
space. In plunging, he keeps his 
feet and his legs, with quick con- 
tinued movements, which carry him 
rapidly onward. When he hurls 
himself, he practically consum- 
mates a flying tackle. 


For a tackle that is made on a 
runner who is bearing away a man 
may have to leave his feet. Now, 
the “flying tackle” is apparently 
abolished by the rules, but I know 
of no better way to get a man to 
increase his range than to have him 
leave his feet at the dummy. Con- 
sider the tiger, the instantaneous- 
ness, the precision, the deadliness 
of his leap at his prey. A tackler 
should go at a man like a tiger, 
but he should strike lower. 


In much practice, a tackler will 
hit the dummy with terrific force 
and carry it out far beyond the 
frame. Superfiicially, he is tack- 
ling hard and may satisfy a super- 
ficial coach. He gets his body close 
and then strikes. Probably he has 
leg drive which gives him striking 
power. But would he get close to 
a dodging runner? The chances are 
he would not—he has not developed 
range. He had better have been 
taught to start his dive farther 
from the dummy, even if he had 
to make a flying tackle of it. It is 
easier to tone down a flying tackler 
to keep his feet than it is to 
lengthen the range of any man who 
has been tackling close. 

Later tackling practice should be 
simply an advance on the methods 
described. At the dummy it is a 
good plan to have the men run up 
from the side and hurl themselves 
at right angles into the dummy. 
This is particularly good for line- 


men who in a game often break 
through to find the runner cutting 
back sharply inside of them and are 
unable to shift their bodies quickly 
enough to get across the path of the 
runner. 


As the season advances and the 
men harden, a faster and rougher 
type of live tackling may be in- 
dulged in. Put men in the zones 
of the field with the understanding 
that they are to tackle only in those 
zones and let runners go down the 
field as far as they can go. Backs 
do not need to drive hard as in a 
game, but can do side stepping, 
pivoting and change of pace. 


It is here where the fine work of 
the coach may be applied. He 
should observe how each tackler 
goes into the runner. The tackler 
should never stay “set” to tackle 
the runner, but should always be 
under way to meet him, not too 
fast, just enough on his toes for 
the plunge. Another point to be 
impressed upon the men is that 
they must never let the runner 
come directly at them since that 
gives the runner two ways to go. 
Make the runner come on one side 
definitely by going up to meet him 
on a slight curve, though, if this 
curve is made too wide, the runner 
may pass by a single fast swerve. 
At first, men will have a little 
trouble in gauging their speed and 
approach curve correctly, but the 
effort is in the right direction and 
will bring results. 

But whatever work is done, and 
beyond all work that is done, tack- 
lers must be urged by the coach to 
relentless determination and un- 
failing courage. Men naturally 
shrink at the bruising contacts, yet 
if they are convinced that it is 
easier on them to go viciously into 
the runner, they will always do it. 
Thus the foundation of a great 
team will be laid and, even in de- 
feat which may come despite the 
coach’s best efforts, his team will 
look “somehow good.” 
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